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TRANSPORT OF HEAVIER BLOCKS ACROSS THE DESERT 




THE TOMB OF PERNEB 

j There has 
now been 
| opened for 
exhibition in 
the Museum 
the most im- 
posing mon- 
ument that 
has come to 
I ' • 1 & any museum 

I from Egypt 
— the tomb of Perneb, a dignitary of the 
Fifth Dynasty, about 2650 B. C, which 
the Museum received in 191 3 as a gift 
from Edward S. Harkness, one of its 
Trustees, as announced in the Bulletin 
for November of that year. The tomb 
originally stood in that part of the great 
cemetery of Memphis now known as 
Sakkara, where, following its acquisition 
from the Egyptian Government in 19 13 
through the generosity of Mr. Harkness, 
the work of dismantling the tomb and 
transporting it to New York was under- 
taken by the Museum's Egyptian Expedi- 
tion, the expenses incurred being likewise 
met by Mr. Harkness. 

Coincident with the opening of the tomb 
for exhibition in the Museum, a Handbook 
has been published describing and illus- 
trating the history of the tomb and the 
features of its construction and decoration; 



consequently only a brief outline of the 
facts will be given here. 

Perneb, who held high office under the 
king at Memphis and had the titles of 
"Sole Companion (of the King) and Lord 
Chamberlain, " erected his tomb at a point 
about 250 yards due north of the Step 
Pyramid at Sakkara, just outside the great 
enclosure-wall of that pyramid and its 
precinct. The tomb was of the type to 
which has been given the name of "mas- 
taba" in modern times. Rectangular in 
plan, with axis north and south, its prin- 
cipal face was that toward the east and 
the Nile, the direction from which it was 
approached as people came up from the 
towns and villages in the valley. Con- 
structed of limestone, its sides rose in an 
abrupt slope, at an angle considerably 
steeper than that of a pyramid, and its 
top was flat. It measured 54 feet in length, 
40 feet in width, and 18 feet in height. 
Owing to its proximity to another con- 
temporary tomb on the east, two wings 
which projected from its facade and 
abutted against the latter tomb formed an 
interior courtyard before the tomb of 
Perneb, to which access was gained through 
the northern wing from a street beyond. 

Out of this courtyard opened the various 
chapels or offering-chambers of the tomb. 
The Egyptian thought of the deceased 
as sojourning in the tomb, accompanied 
by his ka or " double," and thus it was 
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necessary that offerings of food and drink 
be provided for their sustenance. 

A great recessed doorway, 13 J feet hign 
and 8 feet wide, in the center of the facade 
led first into a vestibule and then through 
a doorway at the left into the principal 
offering-chamber. The walls of these two 
chambers were decorated, but in the fact 
that this decoration was never completed 
they present unusually interesting features 
in illustration of the methods employed. 
On the western wall of the vestibule, 
opposite the entrance doorway, there re- 
mains the first line-sketch in red ochre, 
which the sculptor was to follow in model- 
ing the figures and hieroglyphs in relief, 
though from some cause or other he failed 
to undertake the design which had been 
prepared. In the main chamber, however, 
the time at his disposition was well spent, 
for three of its walls and the stela or 
"false-door" which forms the fourth, are 
covered with offering-scenes and inscrip- 
tions which were modeled in low relief and 
painted. Very considerable remains of 
the color are still preserved. 

A chamber in the south wing of the 
tomb served as an additional offering- 
chamber, and in its western wall a narrow 
slot opened through into the secret statue- 
chamber, or serdab, as it has been called. 
Here originally a life-size cedar portrait- 
statue of Perneb had stood, as well as 
smaller painted wooden statues either of 
himself or of members of his family, frag- 
ments of which were found, when we 
excavated the tomb, in the debris in the 
adjoining offering-chamber. The slot con- 
necting these two chambers was provided 
apparently that Perneb, on his visits to 
the statue-chamber to look again on the 
likeness of his earthly form, might be 
attracted by the smell of the offerings in 
the outer chamber and come to partake of 
the meats and fruits and other delicacies 
which had been brought. 

The burial-chamber of the tomb was 
reached by a shaft about 5 feet square and 
55 feet in depth, which descended through 
the superstructure and the bed-rock, with 
a door on its eastern side at the bottom 
opening into the chamber. The latter, 
measuring approximately 13 feet in length, 



9 feet in width, and 6J feet in height, con- 
tained a rectangular limestone sarcophagus, 
as well as numerous pottery vessels con- 
taining food and drink, tiny stone offering- 
vases and dishes, and a set of four Canopic 
jars of limestone. Thieves had made their 
way into the chamber at some ancient 
time, and, forcing open the sarcophagus, 
had stripped the mummy of its valuables 
and scattered the furnishings of the cham- 
ber about the floor. 

In the spring of 191 3, Sir Gaston Mas- 
pero, then Director-General of Antiquities 
at Cairo, with a constant and friendly 
interest in the work of the Metropolitan 
Museum, gave his consent to the proposal 
on the part of the Museum to purchase the 
tomb and ship it to New York. Following 
Mr. Harkness's offer to meet all expenses 
in the matter, preparations were made to 
begin the work at once, and by the first 
week in April the writer, accompanied by 
Mr. Ambrose Lansing, a member of the 
Museum's Egyptian Expedition, was en- 
camped on the site at Sakkara. We had 
brought with us from the Expedition head- 
quarters at Thebes a group of our most 
experienced native overseers who were to 
undertake the direction of various sides of 
the work, and these were supplemented by 
other workmen, to a total of about seventy- 
five, kindly placed at our disposal by Mr. J. 
E. Quibell, then Director of the government 
excavations at Sakkara, to whom we were 
constantly indebted for advice and help 
on many sides throughout the undertaking. 

For two months the work of removing, 
packing, and transporting the blocks went 
on, until at the end of May the boxes con- 
taining them had all reached Cairo. From 
there they were sent to Suez by rail and 
then placed on board steamers for New 
York, where they arrived in August of the 
same year. After they reached the Mu- 
seum, a year was spent in the treatment of 
the blocks to ensure the preservation both 
of the limestone itself and of the color on 
its decorated surfaces. The re-erection of 
the tomb was begun in August, 1914, in 
the large gallery known as D4, at the north 
end of the Fifth Avenue Hall, and has 
proceeded steadily to completion since 
that time. As it now stands in this gallery 
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of our Egyptian series, transported from 
the position at Sakkara where it was 
erected more than four thousand five 
hundred years ago, this tomb of Perneb 
must prove of the greatest interest through 
the manner in which it illustrates what is 
best and most characteristic among the 
constructive and decorative features of 
Memphite funerary art. A. M. L. 



In portraiture he has been thought a pro- 
found psychologist, and though he has been 
inclined to deny any preoccupation with 
the souls of his sitters, he has undoubtedly 
felt the portrait painter's obligation to 
give their bodily presence, to render as 
solid objects a given head and figure, not 
to reduce them to mere visual aspects. 
In these sketches from the portfolio of a 




ESCUTCHEON OF CHARLES V BY JOHN S. SARGENT 



THE SARGENT WATER-COLORS 



^HE ten water-color paintings by 
John Singer Sargent recently 
purchased by the Museum, and 
now on exhibition in Gallery 25, 
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are admirably representative of one side 
of his art; not of his work in water-color 
merely, but of all that one may call the 
more irresponsible part of his production 
in whatever medium — the work that he 
does for himself alone, as he pleases to do 
it, without any consciousness of obligation 
to a public or of the necessity of making 
himself understood. Not the most self- 
sufficing and original of artists can achieve 
this entire independence in mural painting 
or in portraiture. Sargent is a many- 
sided man, so entirely in possession of his 
tools that he can do anything he chooses. 
In his mural decorations he deals in many 
and complicated meanings which call for 
something like a libretto to explain them. 



wandering painter we have the typical 
modern naturalist noting whatever chances 
to appeal to him; and the things appeal to 
him, one feels, not for what they are or 
what they mean, but almost solely for how 
they look. Indeed, the interest in appear- 
ances, in the look of things, is so great that 
one suspects an unconscious avoidance of 
subjects that possess any other interest. If 
you wish to paint the way in which a build- 
ing, under sunlight, tells against the sky or 
reflects itself in the water, it is better to 
choose a building that has no historical 
or architectural import which might 
distract your own attention and would 
surely distract that of your public. You 
will not paint the Ducal Palace but some 
nameless, mouldering bit of wall upon an 
unknown canal. 

A capital illustration of this direction of 
the attention is the extraordinarily brilliant 
sketch of the Escutcheon of Charles V 
over some Spanish doorway. An architect 
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